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NOTES. 



The Pottery and Porcelain Exhibition 
at Memorial Hall, Fairmount Park, un- 
der the management of the Pennsylva- 
nia Museum and School of Industrial 
Art, which is yet in progress as we go 
to press, has been, all things considered, 
a gratifying success. In spite of bad 
weather and the distance of Memorial 
Hall from the centre of the city, the 
attendance averaged for twenty-one 
days 1327 a day, which may be yet 
further increased ; and on Sunday, 
November 4, it reached the very re- 
spectable figure of 6267. 

While considerable inferior amateur 
work secured admission, as was inev- 
itable, much of the faience, and even 
some of the porcelain, is undeniably 
good and speaks well for the progress 
of American ceramics. We regret 
that lack of space prevents mention 
of some of the pieces. The Board of 
Judges is as follows : Joseph T. Bailey, 
of Bailey, Banks & Biddle ; Prof. Wil- 
liam P. P. Longfellow, of the Boston 
Museum ; John G. Low, of the Low 
Art Tile Works, Chelsea, Massachu- 
setts ; Clarence Cook, New York City, 
and Henry Steele ; and the Advisory 
Committee of Experts includes Thomas 
Maddock, President of the United States 
Potters' Association, Trenton, N.J. ; 
Homer Laughlin, East Liverpool, Ohio ; 
John H. Brewer, of Ott & Brewer, 
Trenton, N.J., and D. F. Haynes, Gen- 
eral Manager of the Chesapeake Pottery 
Company, Baltimore, Md. 

Thomas Hockley, Dr. Isaac Norris, 
and Stuart Wood, the Committee hav- 



ing charge of the Exhibition, and Wm. 
Piatt Pepper, President of the Board of 
Trustees, are entitled to great credit for 
the Exhibition, which will have an im- 
portant influence upon the growth of 
this infant art-industry. 

When the great guilds flourished, 
artist, handicraftsman, and tradesman 
were practically, if not actually, one. 
There never was a time when the artist 
was not influenced by commercial con- 
siderations. Sometimes he was very 
much indeed a man of business. But 
so long as there was anything of the 
artist about him, there was always 
something at work on his conscience to 
urge the interests of art, even at the 
personal sacrifice of more material in- 
terests, and to hinder him from looking 
at his work purely from the pecuniary 
• point of view. His faith in himself, 
his very vanity, made for art. So he 
was encouraged always to do the 
workmanlike thing, in the belief that 
the best was best worth doing. And 
his very persistence gave it a chance 
of succeeding which nowadays is not 
always open. For who will ever be- 
lieve quite so fervently in the swan- 
like attributes of his geese as the parent 
gander? 

We are all too eager to make for- 
tunes : no one is content to make a 
living. But the craftsman, if he were 
allowed to get some satisfaction out of 
his work, could take contentedly the 
modest pay that would supply his 
actual wants. The manufacturer whose 
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interest in his work is wholly pecu- 
niary, who possibly looks upon his 
labors in the office as so much grind, 
must needs earn money to spend in 
whatever may be his idea of compen- 
sation for the joyless task of getting it. 

It is one of the worst features of the 
business creed that it takes no account 
(perhaps can take none) of all that may 
be got out of good work besides money. 
That is the accepted measure of profit, 
and that alone. 

To the craftsman's thinking it is a 
false standard altogether. He does not 
deny that " the job must pay ;" but he 
does deny that there is occasion for 
any one to grow rich over it, — even 
the artist. 

The one thing that strikes us about 
the accessory art of ancient, mediaeval, 
and all times down to a century or so 
ago, is that, whether we care for it or 
not, some one did, presumably the 
owner, certainly the maker of it. 
Those seem to be the essential condi- 
tions of good work, that maker and 
buyer should be interested in it. 

The urgent necessity of technical in- 
dustrial schools is becoming well under- 
stood in England, as it should be here. 
At a recent meeting in Liverpool, one 
of the speakers said, " By the present 
system of education in England, or, 
rather, the want of education of that 
character which is likely to be most 
conducive to commercial prosperity, 
great danger is being run of having the 
bread and butter taken out of the peo- 
ple's mouths by the workmen of other 
nations, whose governments see more 
clearly than that of England upon what 
the commercial success of the commu- 
nity depends. The kind of education 



afforded in this country is by no means 
to be compared with that of Germany 
and other countries in the matter of 
technical and special training. 

" No honest observer can doubt that 
in many respects the Germans are al- 
ready ahead of us, and they are making 
far more rapid progress than we are. 
They are applying technical science to 
every department of industry in a way 
that Englishmen have little idea of. 
Their polytechnics and their practical 
technical schools are far ahead of any- 
thing we possess in England, the leaders 
of industry are far better trained", the 
workmen are better educated and far 
more temperate and thrifty than ours 
are. Wherever the Germans and Eng- 
lish are coming into competition upon 
equal terms the Germans are beating 
us. This is not because the Germans 
have greater natural power. I believe 
the British race is the more vigorous 
naturally. But they are organized, dis- 
ciplined, and trained far better than we 
are. They bring science to bear upon 
every department of the national life, 
whereas we, till lately, resented all 
state interference, and so exaggerated 
the doctrines of freedom as almost to 
glory in our abuses. There is much 
more that I might say if space per- 
mitted ; but it will not do to trespass 
further on your indulgence. I will 
only add, in conclusion, that England 
must wake up, and that immediately, 
to the necessity of a far more thorough 
and practical system of education, else 
she will lose the great place she has 
hitherto held in the world's history." 

It would be well for us also to take 
these words to heart, that such institu- 
tions as the Cooper Institute of New 
York and the Pennsylvania Museum 
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and School of Industrial Art may multi- 
ply in every city. 

The excavations commenced by Dr. 
Schliemann at Mycenae are still being 
energetically carried on, and continue 
every day to bring to light fresh objects 
of great archaeological and anthropo- 
logical interest. The entire terrain 
around the town is full of tombs be- 
longing to an epoch antecedent to 
Homer. These pre-Homeric sepul- 
chres are cut in the solid rock and care- 
fully formed in regular compartments, 
with* an area of from thirty-five to forty 
square metres. In these chambers the 
dead were laid without being covered 
with earth, nor were they cremated, as 
at the time of Homer. Among the 
numerous objects discovered at Myce- 
nae in the course of the latest diggings 
are articles of glass., crystal, and ivory, 
besides precious stones with engravings 
of animals charmingly executed. These 
articles throw a flood of light on a civil- 
ization dating a thousand years before 
Christ. . By their generally Oriental 
character they prove that the ancient 
Greeks received from the East not only 
the raw materials of their first works 
of art, but the art of symbolic repre- 
sentation itself. 

The Japanese artist is certainly not so 
successful in limning the higher forms 
of animal life as he is those of the floral 
kingdom. For one thing, he is obliged 
very often to draw creatures which are 
not indigenous to the country, and 
which he has never seen in the flesh : 
for instance, his Buddhist deities, owing 
to their Indian origin, insist on attach- 
ing themselves as attributes to the ele- 
phant, the lion, and the tiger ; these he 



is often called upon to introduce into 
pictures. Moreover, as he is not pro- 
ficient at drawing the human face in 
profile, he has very often to foreshorten 
his animals, and the mess in which he 
then finds himself is terrible. His ele- 
phant appears to be modelled on the 
form of one of those blown-out ele- 
phant-shaped balloons which come to 
this country from the East ; his tiger 
takes the similitude of a striped cat; 
while his lion is a puppy with hairy ap- 
pendages placed just where his fancy 
pleases. He is evidently more at home 
as he descends the scale, and he is 
hardly to be equalled in his portraiture 
of birds, fishes, and insects. Japan is 
less bountifully supplied with beasts, 
whether wild or tame, than almost any 
country. Wild ones are scarce, owing __ 
to the small quantity of uncultivated 
ground. Domestic animals are not 
plentiful, possibly because the Buddhist 
doctrine of transmigration prohibits the 
eating of meat, and vegetables are in 
common use ; so the ground is given 
up to them and not to pasture. Car- 
nivorous animals are confined to the 
bear, wolf, raccoon, fox, marten, and 
badger. 

American rose-leaves are now ex- 
ported in quantity by an enterprising 
Liverpool glass firm, for English rose- 
bowls and pot-pourri jars. They make 
a pot-pourri of the leaves and supply it 
to the glass and china trade, it not yet 
being generally sold by druggists there, 
as it has long been in this country. 

A Paris firm of glass-makers has pro- 
duced some porous glass, to be used 
for window-panes. The makers claim 
that the pores are too fine to permit 
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of draught, but cause a pleasant and 
healthy ventilation in a room. 

There is no more popular fallacy than 
the idea that glass which rings — 4hat is, 
has a sharp sound when struck — is in- 
finitely superior to that which does not. 
Glass must be judged by its color, not 
its ring. Superior color, whiteness, 
and brilliancy are what glass should 
be judged by. , 

Several of the South Side glass-fac- 
tories in Pittsburg are now using elec- 
tricity for cutting glass. Heretofore, 
when they wanted to cut one of the 
large cylinders of window-glass, a sim- 
ple but primitive method was used. 
This consisted of the pulling out from 
the furnace of a thin shred of glass 
heated white. This was quickly 
wrapped around the bottle-shaped end 
of the cylinder, and it burned through 
or fractured the glass. A pair of tongs 
had to be used in the process. By the 
new method the glass cylinder is en- 
circled with a fine wire, the extremities 
of which are put in connection with a 
small electric battery. It is necessary 
that the wire adhere closely to the 
glass. When a current of electricity 
is passed through the wire it becomes 
red-hot and heats the glass beneath it ; 
then a single drop of water deposited 
on the heated place will cause a clean 
breakage of the glass around in the 
path of the wire. Contrary to what 
takes place with the usual process in 
the treatment of this fragile material, 
it is found that the thicker the sides of 
the cylinder the better the cut. 

Under the name of porcelain shot, 
small white globules of porcelain are 



made in Munich. They are made to 
take the place of ordinary lead shot 
used for cleaning decanters, carafes, 
etc., as porcelain is entirely free from 
the objection of producing lead-con- 
tamination, which is often the result 
when ordinary shot is used. Their 
hardness and rough surface producing, 
when shaken, greater friction, adapt 
the porcelain shot well for quickly 
cleaning bottles, and, as it is not acted 
upon by acids or alkalies, almost any 
liquid can be used. 

Paper window-glass is now said to 
be an assured fact. A window-pane 
is made of white paper, manufac- 
tured from cotton or linen and modi- 
fied by chemical action. Afterwards 
the paper is dipped in a preparation of 
camphor and alcohol, which makes it 
like parchment. From this point it can 
be moulded and cut into remarkably 
tough sheets, entirely transparent, and 
can be dyed with almost the whole 
of the aniline colors, the result being a 
transparent sheet showing far more 
vivid hues than the best glass. 

Ornamental grasses impart to an ar- 
rangement of cut flowers for room- 
decoration a lightness and distinctive 
character which fern-fronds, handsome 
as they are, fail to give. 

An East-Indian nabob recently or- 
dered a glass bedstead from a firm in 
England. The legs and pillars which 
carry the canopy, the head-rail, and the 
foot-rail, are all of solid glass, of fault- 
less brilliancy, most richly cut, and 
ingeniously fitted together without the 
aid of any metal supporters, which 
insures the brilliancy of the pure crys- 
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tal being shown to the best advantage. 
The canopy is surrounded with ruby- 
colored velvet hangings ornamented 
with crosses and bosses in silver glass, 



and surmounted bv stars and crescents velvet. 



placed alternately, the four corners 
being finished off with terminals of 
ruby and cut glass. The mattress and 
pillows are made of silk ruby-colored 



MOONLIGHT. 

It was as if the heaven 

Had kissed the earth so still 
That all her blooming slumber 

One dream of light should fill. 

Over the moonlit meadow, 

In ripples, swept the breeze ; 
And the drowsy corn was nodding 

To the whispers of the trees. 

Then spread my soul her pinions 

And flew towards the light, 
Over the silent country, 

As 'twere her homeward flight ! 

'Translated bv M. W. Dorsey from Von Eichendorff. 




